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Cover: Students confidently walking on school grounds at Kadugli Primary School, with a sunny 
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LETTER FROM THE CHAIR OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Dear friends, 


With our global network of partners, we made 
significant achievements this past year. Through 
our programming in over 20 countries around 
the world, in collaboration with over 355 
partners, we directly reached 280,000 youth with 
new education, economic, and empowerment 
opportunities—and indirectly contributed to 
improved quality of life for many more. 


Due to the disproportionate impact of the 
pandemic on women and girls and displaced 
youth, girls in crisis-affected areas remained 

at the heart of our education programming 

this past year. Significant efforts were made 

to maintain girls’ enrollment in schools and to 
continue to support their education through cash 
transfers and the implementation of innovative 
approaches to community engagement. We also 
started a new project to promote sexual health 
and reproductive rights among young women in 
Côte d'Ivoire. 


In addition, we launched two new pathways to 
promote refugee resettlement in Canada—one 
focused on athletics, providing refugee athletes 
with the life-changing opportunity to pursue 
post-secondary studies in Canada; and the 
other, a unique employment-linked sponsorship 
pathway in collaboration with British Columbia's 
hospitality and tourism sector. In addition, in 
the fall we welcomed 144 refugees to Canadian 
campuses across the country through the 
Student Refugee Program. As the crisis in 
Afghanistan began to worsen, we also put out a 
call to the presidents and leaders of Canadian 
post-secondary education institutions to support 
the resettlement and education needs of Afghan 
refugees through the Student Refugee Program. 
Numerous institutions stepped up to create new 
opportunities for Afghan students to continue 
their education on their campuses. 


This year also marked the inception of new 
projects on gender-lens investment, women’s 
entrepreneurship, and climate change, all of 
which will play an increasingly important role in 
our organization in the coming years. Through 
our programming supporting women climate 
entrepreneurs, we worked across sub-Saharan 
Africa with business incubators and other 
intermediaries to integrate gender into their 
business and investment strategies. 


Another milestone for our economic 
opportunities portfolio was the conclusion of an 
initiative in Ghana, Guinea, and Burkina Faso, 
which improved local governance and created 
employment and economic opportunities 

for women and youth in mining affected 
communities. 


Through your support this past year, we have 
made great steps toward our vision of a better 
world for young people. We invite you to read 
our report on 2021-2022 to learn more about 
our programming and its impact. 

This work was made possible with the support 
of our extensive network of individuals, donors, 
partners, institutions, and businesses. We are 
grateful to have you as part of our committed 
community. 


Thank you. 


Chris Eaton 
Executive Director 


Chris Whitaker 
Chair of the Board of Directors 


BOARD OF 


DIRECTORS 


Chris Whitaker, 
Chair 


Dr. Nicole Lacasse, 
Vice-Chair 

Dr. J. Colin Dodds, 
Treasurer 

Dr. David T. Barnard, 
Member-at-Large 


Margaret Biggs, 
Member-at-Large 


Prof. Marie-Josée Hébert, 
Member-at-Large 


Brent Herbert-Copley*, 
Member-At-Large 


Janice Horne, 
Member-at-Large 


Kathy Kinloch, 
Member-at-Large 


* With great sadness, we remember Brent 
Herbert-Copley for his contributions to WUSC 
over the years. Brent joined the WUSC Board 
of Directors in January 2022. He passed away 


suddenly in March 2022. Brent first became 
involved with WUSC in 1981 when he travelled 
to Ecuador with several of his Canadian peers 
to participate in our annual International 
Seminar. The WUSC Network mourns his loss. 


OQO 
T a R. 


Prof. Sonia Laszlo, 
Member-at-Large 


Dr. Don Wright, 
Member-at-Large 


Ashley Pinsent-Tobin, 
Regional Member, Atlantic 


William Oching, 
Regional Member, Alberta/British Columbia/ 
Northwest Territories/Yukon 


Brandy Robertson, 
Regional Member, Manitoba/Nunavut/ 
Saskatchewan 


Ahmad Alkosani, 
Regional Member, Ontario 


Diana Torres Palacios, 
Regional Member, Québec 


Thank you to our outgoing board members 
in 2020-2021 for their important support of 
our work: 


Stephen Wallace, 
Member-At-Large 


Amelie Fabian, 
Regional Member, Ontario 


Waqas Yousafzai, 
Regional Member, Alberta/British Columbia/ 
Northwest Territories/Yukon 


Mary Pamela Vincer, 
Regional Member, Atlantic 


A student continues their schoolwork from home in Kakuma 
Refugee Camp, Kenya. 2017. © Lorenzo Moscia 


Our vision is a better world for all young people. It is a more inclusive, 
equitable, and sustainable world in which all young people, especially women 
and refugees, are empowered to secure a good quality of life for themselves, 
their families, and their communities. 


WHY FOCUS ON YOUTH 


Too many youth around the world are not reaching their full potential. They are excluded from 
opportunities to develop their knowledge and skills; they face significant barriers to entering the 
workforce and improving their livelihood; and they are left out of important conversations that affect 


their lives. 
The vast majority of young people live in STATE OF THE WORLD'S YOUTH 
regions that continue to be disproportionately 
affected by global challenges, including 244 million children and youth are out of 
economic insecurity, political uprisings, school (UNESCO 2022) 
conflict, and climate change, where they are seat 
ne. | 73 million young people are unemployed 
exposed to further exclusion, inequality, and 
a (ILO 2022) 
vulnerability because of their age. 
41% of refi der th f18 
When youth don't reach their full potential, ee E 
: ah E (UNHCR 2022) 
we all miss out. Their innovative ideas and 
ambitious agendas are left on the table and, One-third of girls in the global South are 
as a result, entire communities and countries | married before the age of 18 (UNICEF 2022) 


miss out on their potential contributions to Only 2.6% of parliamentarians are under 30 
create a better world for us all. (Inter-Parliamentary Union 2021) 


WHAT WE DO 


There are many root causes of youth exclusion and, equally, many solutions for positive change. 
Building on our decades of experience and diverse global network, we work in three areas that 
are essential to creating a better world for young people: Education, Economic Opportunities, and 
Empowerment. 


Education 


Education is the most portable asset a young person can have, regardless of where their future may 
take them. Our education programming focuses on young women and displaced young people, 
populations who are more likely to be out of school in low-income and crisis-affected contexts. Read 
more about this work on page 7. 


Economic Opportunities 


By generating an income through fair and fulfilling work, including self-employment, young people 
can ensure that their needs are met, while also breaking the cycle of poverty among the most 
marginalized youth. Our economic opportunities programming focuses on both the supply and 
demand side of employment by strengthening the technical and soft-skills training opportunities 
available to young people, while also working with employers and other market actors, such 

as business incubators and governmental agencies, to create more inclusive workplaces and 
livelihoods and generate new jobs that meet young people's aspirations and market needs. Read 
more about this work on page 13. 


Empowerment 


The power to choose one’s own path is key for young people to build the future they want. 
Increased access to education and economic opportunities are necessary, but not sufficient, for 
empowerment. Across our programming, we work to promote greater agency, reduce structural 
barriers and address the unequal relations that prevent youth empowerment in the classroom, the 
workplace, and beyond. This includes harmful policies and laws that prevent young people from 
exercising power over decisions that affect their lives, as well as discriminatory social norms. Our 
empowerment programming focuses particularly on girls and young women. Read more about this 
work on page 19. 


Durable Solutions 


For young refugees, access to a durable solution to their displacement—such as resettlement, 

local integration, and voluntary repatriation—is essential to creating a better future. Across our 
programming, we identify sustainable opportunities for displaced young people to access education 
and income-generating activities that may open doors to durable solutions. We also work with 
non-traditional actors to improve the number and quality of durable solutions available to young 
refugees, particularly through complementary pathways to resettlement. Read more about this work 
on page 25. 


PROG RAM M | N G PRI N CI PLES In addition to our internal standards, WUSC's work is guided by several national and international 


standards that support organizational excellence. 


Qu We adapt interventions to local realities and ongoing changes to deliver the most 


. | As members of Cooperation Canada, Canada's independent 
relevant, effective, and timely solutions to overcome the root causes of poverty. 


national voice for international cooperation, we are 


7 COOPERATION signatories to its Code of Ethics and its core principles of 
We take an intersectional approach to enable broader inclusion through our programs CANADA organizational transparency, accountability and integrity. 
and better ensure no one is left behind. WUSC is also a signatory to their Anti-Racism Framework for 
Canada’s International Cooperation Sector. 
We design and implement our initiatives so that their benefits have a long-lasting impact WUSC is a signatory to the Global Standard for Volunteering 
and can be carried forward by local actors. d aN which ensures organizations that work through and with 
f O r u M volunteers are both impactful and responsible. These 
ci We influence change at a scale that is commensurate with the scale of the challenges standards are the result of global, multi-stakeholder 
youth face. aS PA consultation processes led by Forum, a global network of 
organizations involved in international volunteering. 
We strive for quality in all that we do by grounding our work in evidence and learning to 
make the greatest possible contribution toward a better world for youth. 
Se 
5 € Our work contributes to the Sustainable Development Goals, 
ae an internationally recognized blueprint to achieve a better and 
& more sustainable future for all. 


As a trusted partner of Global Affairs Canada, WUSC also 
delivers results in key action areas of Canada's Feminist 
International Assistance Policy. 


In partnership with 


Canada 


Two participants of WUSC's HIRES program who received food and beverage specific 
training at Camosun College in British Columbia, Canada. 2022 © Camosun College 
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changes that occur as a result of our programming throughout this report, as evidenced by surveys, 
case studies, and stories from the communities we serve. 
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Fa) EDUCATION 


PROGRAMMING CONTEXT 


In 2021, education systems across the world continued to grapple with the disruptions caused by 
the COVID-19 pandemic. Abrupt and prolonged school closures meant that learning had been halted 
for some 1.6 billion young people. The impact varied from country to country, with closures typically 
lasting longer in low to middle-income countries (for example, Uganda experienced the longest 
school closure at 22 months). 


School closures meant that education systems across the globe had to quickly adapt to provide 
remote learning opportunities, a shift which heavily relied on technology. This shift highlighted the 
digital divide, which resulted in the exclusion of large proportions of young people for whom getting 
connected was simply not possible, including many girls and displaced young people. 


Now open once again, school systems have been forced to shift once more—from crisis 
management to recovery. Back-to-school campaigns to encourage re-enrolment, catch-up strategies 
to close increasing learning gaps, and an increased focus on mental health and wellbeing have been 
forced to the top of the education agenda, along with the need to build more resilient education 
systems that can better withstand unexpected disruptions. 


The overwhelming reality is that the disruptions and shifts forced by COVID-19 have exacerbated the 
inequalities that exist in education and, as a result, intensified the learning crisis that was already 
apparent before the pandemic; those who were getting left behind now have even further to go to 
catch up, and the urgency to close that gap has never been greater. 


However, amongst this myriad of challenges, there are reasons for optimism. The pandemic forced 
creativity and new ways of thinking among education actors. Locally-led innovations to adapt to new 
realities—as well as a greater focus on system resilience, students’ holistic well-being, and targeted 
teaching and learning—are some of the positives to emerge from this crisis. 


WHAT WE'RE DOING 


WUSC works with schools in crisis-affected contexts to improve the capacity of schools, community 
groups, and other actors that support access to education for marginalized youth, particularly girls 
and displaced youth. With our partners, we aim to strengthen the quality of education provided 
while also fostering more gender-responsive learning environments through teacher training 
activities. We convene education actors to discuss and influence policy decisions that impact 
learning outcomes. Beyond the classroom, we support families and communities to nurture positive 
attitudes about the value of education, particularly for girls. And we support the agency of young 
learners themselves to create their own educational pathways. 


KEY RESULTS & REFLECTIONS 


Exploring the Relationship between Cash Transfers 
and Re-Enrollment Following the Pandemic 


This past year, our education partners witnessed interesting trends in enrollment. Despite fears 
that many children would not return to school following pandemic-related closures, among those 
who received cash transfers in refugee camps in Northern Kenya (students whose families were 
most at risk of experiencing extreme poverty and who received a financial incentive to support girls’ 
education in this context) 85% re-enrolled in school and maintained high attendance rates (above 
90%). 

Following these results, we recognize that cash 
incentives may be an important factor in helping to Improved Enrolment and 

sustain girls’ engagement in education, including when eee among Displaced Girls 
families are affected by unexpected crises. However, in Kenya 


while our own programming monitoring data suggests 

a positive impact of cash transfers on attendance, The average attendance rates 

an impact study conducted by external researchers among girls supported by one of our 
noted that it is difficult to unbundle the impact of cash education initiatives in refugee and 
from other program interventions given our holistic host community contexts in Kenya 
approach to girls’ education programming. We will significantly increased, from 60% at 
continue to explore the impact of cash transfers on the start of the five-year project to 
girls’ education in new and future programming in 93% at the end. 


Kenya, Uganda, and Mali. 


A student attending Kadujli Primary School 
in Kakuma Refugee Camp, Kenya. 2017. 
© Lorenzo Moscia 


Madela is Back on Track Thanks to her Remedial Classes 


Many students returned to the classroom this past year with a lot of learning to catch up on. This 
was particularly true in refugee contexts where UNHCR estimated that 57% of displaced learners 
who were enrolled in school before the pandemic were not supported by any digital education 
programs during school closures. 


In Kenya and Uganda, we supported our education partners to provide remedial classes 
to more than 700 girls who were at higher risk of dropping out of school altogether, due to 
poor academic performance upon their return to the classroom. Teachers were trained in 
gender-inclusive remedial teaching methods to help learners improve in areas where they 
demonstrated gaps in understanding and prepare for exams across all subjects. 


In Kenya, three-quarters of girls who participated in the remedial classes demonstrated 
improved performance on remedial class assessments. In Uganda, both students and teachers 
told us that the learning experience became more engaging and interesting through the 
remedial program. 


- Madela, Student in Uganda 


A classroom full of students focused on the topic at hand and eager to learn at Kadugli 
Primary School, Kakuma Kenya. 2017. © Lorenzo Moscia 


Ci How Education can Open New Doors to Durable Solutions for Young Refugees 


Displaced youth increasingly have access to opportunities to continue their education through 
important scholarship programs such as the Mastercard Foundation Scholars Program and DAFI 
(Albert Einstein German Academic Refugee Initiative). Through opportunities such as these, the 
average number of refugee youth accessing post-secondary education has climbed from 1% to 
6% over the past few years. While this marks important progress, much more work remains to 
be done to catch up to the global average of 34%. 


While a post-secondary degree can improve a young refugee’s access to a durable solution, such 
as resettlement, it is not a guaranteed pathway. WUSC's Student Refugee Program works with 
students, faculty members, and staff at over 100 post-secondary education campuses across 
Canada to uniquely combine post-secondary scholarships with resettlement. Refugee students 
who are selected for our program arrive in the country as Permanent Residents. No longer 
refugees, they gain access to the resources, networks, and stability to build a better life for 
themselves and their families. Among 350 program alumni who responded to a survey in 2017, 
29% indicated they had sponsored family members to Canada and 33% indicated they planned 
to do so in the future. 


We know from the stories that students share with us that our unique program also motivates 
many learners in the refugee contexts we operate in to stay in school. Kalanga, a former 
program participant resettled from Malawi shared: “Every young person in the refugee camp 
pretty much knows about WUSC. You kinda do your secondary education so that you can apply 
for WUSC and go to university and at the same time be resettled.” 


Read more about the results of our Student Refugee Program, and how we are working with 
the Mastercard Foundation to increase the participation of young refugees in their scholarship 
program, on page 26. 


Ensuring that girls have the support of their family and friends to achieve their goals is essential 
to their academic success. Throughout our education programming, we go beyond the school 
to ensure that entire communities understand the value of and support girls’ education through 
awareness-raising campaigns and activities. Lessons from our programming in Kenya and 
elsewhere, however, indicate that increased awareness does not necessarily lead to action. This 
highlights the need for community engagement activities that go beyond information sharing to 
drive behaviour change. 


WUSC is applying this important lesson to its new education initiatives. For example in the Kalobeyei 
Settlement, in Kenya, we are piloting an approach called Power to Girls, a violence prevention 

and girls’ empowerment methodology developed by Beyond Borders and adapted from the 

highly effective SASA! approach. This program works with local leaders, a network of activists, 

and community groups to take community members through a process of building awareness, 
generating reflection, and driving action to promote more equitable gender norms and expectations. 
Within the first two years, this initiative has already shown promising results: 56% of girls enrolled 

in school surveyed strongly agreed that they felt supported by families, male relatives, and school 
communities, compared to 49% at the beginning. Meanwhile, in Uganda, we are launching a new 
approach to support community groups to develop practical innovative solutions to the barriers 
girls face to their education through a human-centred design process. With WUSC's support, 

these groups will be able to prototype and test their innovations through the provision of flexible 
response funds. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION INITIATIVES 


In partnership with CBIE, we manage Canada’s international scholarship program for students 
in developing countries that are a member of La Francophonie. Students are nominated for the 
program by institutions that play a critical role in their country’s development. This past year, 66 
students graduated from the program. These students are now set to return to their institutions 
to strengthen the delivery of critical services and opportunities for communities throughout the 
country. 


A group of students participating in a lesson at Midnimo Primary School in 
Dadaab, Kenya. 2017 © Lorenzo Moscia 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES 


PROGRAMMING CONTEXT 


There were several important economic shifts this past year. Economic growth in sub-Saharan 
Africa, for example, was approximately 4% in 2021, up from a 2% contraction in 2020. However, this 
growth is expected to decelerate in 2022 and beyond due to a number of overlapping global shocks. 


Increasingly unsustainable debt burdens in many low and middle- income countries are a key risk 
faced by global economies. Other countries may see knock-on effects from global debt, growing 
global inflation, and conflict. Taken together, these factors risk driving much of the world into a 
global recession, which could lead to decreased investment in the regions that need it most. 


The decrease in investments will hit hard on those starting new businesses, especially youth and 
women entrepreneurs who already find access to capital amongst their most important challenges. 
In addition, established companies may delay adding staffing or investing in business areas that will 
allow them to grow and absorb more young workers. 


The strain of shrinking economies on market actors means that global youth unemployment is 
expected to remain above pre-pandemic levels until at least 2023. All of this puts a great deal of 
pressure on young people who are transitioning out of school and entering the workforce during a 
period of fewer opportunities and great uncertainty. 


WHAT WE'RE DOING 


WUSC's economic opportunities programming 
focuses on both the supply and demand side of 
improved livelihoods. We work with community 
partners, and technical and vocational education 
and training centres to help ensure young people, 
particularly young women, can gain the skills 

they need to earn an income. We also work with 
diverse market actors within sectors that have 
the greatest potential to support young people to 
create and benefit from more inclusive economic 
opportunities. We convene actors to uncover 
where those opportunities exist, and then provide 
support through a wide range of interventions 
such as research, model-testing, social marketing, 
and international volunteer cooperation to turn 
those opportunities into economic realities for 
young people. 


Students of the Electrical Installation 
vocational training program during their 
internships in Basra, Iraq. 2021. © WUSC 


KEY RESULTS & REFLECTION 


> Addressing the Employment Gap among Technical and Vocational 


Education and Training (TVET) Graduates 


Building on several decades of experience in countries such as Sri Lanka, WUSC has been working 
with TVET providers in Jordan and Iraq to strengthen the provision of skills training for young people 


in the region. One indicator of success has been a 
reduction in attrition in TVET programs offered by our 
partner training institutes. In Iraq, the 2021 cohort 
of students participating in inclusive and market- 
relevant training opportunities supported by WUSC 
had a 95% graduation rate. In Jordan, young women 
who have participated in skills training opportunities 
with our partners over the past five years have a 92% 
graduation rate overall. Both figures are significantly 
higher than the average for TVET centres before our 
partnerships. 


However, even if young people gain skills and 
employment, this does not mean that their aspirations 
are being fully met. For example, in Iraq, only 42% 

of employed graduates supported through our 
partners’ programming indicate they are satisfied with 
their jobs. Meanwhile, in Jordan, 77% of graduates 
remain unemployed, many of whom have refused 

job offers or left jobs due to poor working conditions, 
or conditions that do not meet their needs. The 

vast majority of unemployed graduates (67%) have 
received a job offer that they turned down. These 
challenging results point to a continued need to work 
with employers, training providers, and young people 
themselves to bridge the growing gap between the 
aspirations of young people, the societal norms that 
shape their desires, and the kinds of opportunities 
available in the labour market 


Job satisfaction and employment rates need to be 
taken into context. Jordan, for example, has some 
of the lowest rates of labour force participation by 
women in the world at just 13%. Meanwhile, both 
countries have been affected by the ongoing global 
economic crisis, with unemployment down overall. 


The barriers to economic participation for youth 
and women in the region are complex. Poor access 


Improved Livelihoods among Digital 
Skills Training Graduates 


Digital skills is one area of our TVET 
programming which has begun to 
demonstrate success in supporting 
livelihoods in refugee contexts 

in Kenya. Digital skills training 
opportunities have opened new doors 
for income generation among young 
women who face some of the greatest 
barriers to employment as a result of 
their displacement. Over the past year, 
380 young women enrolled in skills 
training provided by WUSC partners, 
230 of whom have completed their 
training. Of those who graduated, 47% 
indicated that they were already using 
the skills they acquired for income 
generation. 


There is growing evidence that 

those who have been trained in 
digital skills—including the use of 
computers, graphic design, and 

basic coding skills—have had more 
success accessing income generation 
opportunities than those engaged in 
traditional trades, such as tailoring. 
The larger market for digital skills 
and the relative lack of restrictions on 
digital employment for refugees may 
explain part of this. As a result, more 
young women are enrolling in digital 
skills training and finding success. 


to safe transportation, poor working conditions, and gaps in salary expectations are some of the 
concerns that have emerged. To respond to the gap between graduation and satisfied employment, 
we are implementing several new strategies in our TVET programming. We are now working with 
training centres to improve the recruitment and candidate selection process by facilitating job site 
visits among prospective trainees, and providing ongoing career counselling to students. We are 
also working with employers to develop accreditation processes that recognize their efforts toward 
gender equality in the workplace. We are also helping to create an online employment hub in Jordan 
for employers to promote internship and job opportunities directly to graduates of vocational 
training centres. 


OR Programming Principles in Action: Scale 


WUSC works towards increasing the scale of our impact in a number of ways, such as working 
with market actors to identify models that can be replicated. In addition, in areas where 
government service delivery is core—such as in skills development and vocational training— 
we work with government partners to build their capacity and reform policies to enable the 
replication of lessons from our joint programming. Engaging government actors right from the 
beginning, and sustaining that engagement throughout programming, is an important step 
toward scaling interventions that work. From our experience, this is particularly true in middle- 
income countries, such as Iraq. By providing our government partners in Iraq with information, 
support, and recognition for their efforts, several of our interventions designed to improve 
access to quality TVET for young people are in the process of being scaled up. 


For example, based on the demonstrated success of our vocational guidance and counselling 
in improving graduation rates among students at eight pilot TVET institutions, the Baghdad and 
Basra Governorates have authorized the creation of counselling units at an additional six TVET 
institutions. We supported the scaling of this intervention this past year by providing technical 
assistance and training to 11 participants who will be engaged in the launch of vocational 
guidance and counselling services at their respective institutions. 


At the national level, the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs (MoLSA) has authorized the creation 
of a gender unit within its Labour and Vocational Training Directorate, encouraged by the results 
of the gender units we launched with our TVET institution partners. 


lagers on a study tour at the College of North Atlantic, Canada. 2019.© WUSC 
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Supporting Youth Entrepreneurship Around the World 


This year, we wrapped up a long-standing initiative in West Africa to support communities impacted 
by extractive industries, which was implemented with CECI. Our goal was to support communities 
in Ghana, Burkina Faso, and Guinea, to better benefit from growing mining industries across the 
region by improving transparency within the sector, supporting local planning and partnerships in 
regions impacted by mining, and supporting alternative livelihoods and jobs that could benefit from 
extractive investments while diversifying income sources for young people. One key aspect of this 
initiative supported entrepreneurship and business development for young people and women 
residents in these mining regions. 


The initiative included many different models of business support, including engaging private 
business incubators and governments. In many cases, such as Ghana, there were effective resources 
available to support business startups, but they were not within the regions in which we worked. 
Our focus was on extending these services to new clients, and ensuring that they were appropriate 
for the context, for example, by examining potential procurement opportunities with local mines. 
Throughout the project, across three countries, we supported more than 2,195 enterprises (1,555 
which were led by women and 978 enterprises led by young people). 


The effectiveness of our entrepreneurship interventions ranged across countries and regions. In 
Ghana, more than 61% of businesses reported a growth in sales or revenue following program 
support, compared with 57% in Guinea and 34% in Burkina Faso. The regions of intervention varied 
widely, and each had different opportunities and constraints for young entrepreneurs. 


One of the lessons learned through this work has been the need to further adapt entrepreneurship 
support to context, while also building a specific and coherent WUSC approach to enterprise 
development. 


D Assessing Opportunities for Greater Inclusion 
in Caribbean Agricultural Sectors 


This past year, WUSC resumed its economic opportunities programming in the Caribbean, designed 
with a whole-of-market approach to support various market actors in the improvement of income- 
generating opportunities for youth and women in agriculture. 


This initiative builds on our previous programming in the region and applies many of the lessons 
learned from past interventions. However, our commitment to remain contextually relevant meant 
that we needed to re-engage partners and other market actors to reassess the landscape of 
opportunities in agriculture for young people, particularly given the recent economic impacts of the 
pandemic and, in the Caribbean, the recent catastrophic climate events. 


This past year, we focused on conducting research and convening discussions to identify the sectors 
with the most promise for greater inclusion. Our team undertook a gender-responsive market study 
and held 176 consultations with 2,950 market actors (including many youth and women themselves) 
across five countries—Dominica, Guyana, Jamaica, Saint Lucia, and Suriname—to identify barriers 
and opportunities to accessing inclusive, sustainable, and climate resilient agricultural market 
systems. Together with our partners, we identified 11 market opportunities that demonstrate 
promise for greater engagement of youth and women, such as herbs and spices in Jamaica and 
fruits and vegetables in Guyana. 


Our whole-of-market approach means that we work with both service providers to foster more 
inclusion, and with youth and women themselves to prepare for these opportunities. This past year, 
we used the findings from our studies and consultations to identify areas in which WUSC could 
coordinate greater support on both sides of the equation. 


For example, we worked with an extension service provider in Saint Lucia to address gaps in 
gender and youth-sensitive extension-service provision. In Dominica, we supported the Minister of 
Agriculture and the Caribbean Agricultural Research and Development Institute (CARDI) to launch 
a pilot program that will help identify the key contributors to sustainable production, harvest, and 
retention of seeds of white potatoes. Meanwhile, we organized mentorship opportunities for 68 
youth and women to improve their leadership and entrepreneurship skills through peer networks. 


Field Facilitator Terrence Samuels responsible for Clarendon and St. Catherine , 
discussing aspects of our PROPEL initiative with the Vice-Principal of ok 
Garvey Maceo High School, in Jamaica. 2017. © Lais Vieira 


Growing Confidence for Growing Businesses in Malawi 


There are many ways to advance young women’s economic empowerment and leadership around 
the world. We believe the most effective ones are grounded in the experience and expertise of local 
organizations that are closest to the challenges and opportunities affecting young women in their 
communities. 


In 2020, we launched a Partner Innovation Fund to support inclusive social innovation and 

entrepreneurship projects designed by our partners in six countries through two-year awards of 
CAD$40,000 to $60,000, paired with volunteer assignments especially selected to meet the needs 
of the project. Our goal through the fund is to support our partners to pilot new approaches and 
adaptations of existing solutions while offering critical resources to scale more established ones. 


A total of 15 projects were awarded Partner Innovation Funds in its first two years, including 
Hatch Start Incubation Program in Malawi which supports young entrepreneurs with business 
development training, mentorship, and equitable access to seed funding to grow their startups. 
Three organizations came together to design and launch this project—ACADES, Mhub, and Mzuzu 
E-Hub—in response to the high levels of stagnant growth and business failure among youth and 
women-led startups across the country. For their first cohort of participants in the program, they 
had more than 700 applicants from which 81 young entrepreneurs were selected. One such 
entrepreneur, Lizzie, reported the impacts of participating in the program extend beyond the 
technical support provided. 


“The biggest impact for me has been my confidence. 
| have been able to learn how best I can manage my 
business, my finances, and my records, which | think 
as a whole has made me a better manager and leader.” 


Lizzie, Founder and Director, Kwangwala Farms 


A group of girls and young women during a gathering for Girls Empowerment 
Network (GENET), Malawi. 2019.© Adil Boukind / CECI 


<p) EMPOWERMENT 


PROGRAMMING CONTEXT 


In addition to limiting access to education, services, and livelihoods, the pandemic has impacted the 
health and well-being of young people everywhere. New technologies offer a lifeline for youth to 
connect and break down these barriers toward healthier and happier lives. 


Global progress on gender equality has been slow, and the pandemic compounded many aspects 

of inequality, resulting in losses of hard-won gains. Women do three times as much unpaid care 

and domestic work as men, to the detriment of their health, autonomy, and economic prospects. 
Although rates of extreme poverty have declined in recent decades, women aged 25 to 34 are still 
significantly more likely to live in poverty than men in the same age group. Furthermore, the impacts 
of the ‘shadow pandemic'—in which rates of domestic violence, adolescent pregnancy, and forced 
marriage increased over the past couple of years—are still being felt around the world, affecting 
millions of women’s and girls’ psychosocial wellbeing. 


New technologies and the spread of social media offer opportunities for youth to learn and connect 
in new ways and to become more active participants in social change movements. There has been a 
significant rise in youth-led social justice movements, presenting new opportunities for youth to be 
leaders and political influencers in their communities. 


WHAT WE'RE DOING 


WUSC's empowerment work cuts across our programming. Our approach focuses on improving 
individual agency while addressing the structural and relational barriers that prevent youth and 
women from reaching their full potential. We support partners to build their capacity to engage in 
these issues. Together, we tackle harmful policies and laws, and discriminatory social norms that 
prevent young people from exercising power over decisions that affect their lives. 


2nd International Seminar in Ghana on young 
urship. Ghana, 2018. © WUSC 


KEY RESULTS & REFLECTIONS 


Our life skills programming for girls and young women in Kenya has been an important driver of self- 
efficacy, with greater numbers of girls reporting an improved sense of agency and self-confidence 
and overall decision-making power throughout our initiative. Notably, 82% of girls reported that 
they will decide when and at what age they will get married, compared to 55% from five years ago. 
Girls also told us that the guidance counselling they received was very important in contributing to 
these results. 


In our new phase of programming in Kenya, we have coupled these gender-responsive career 
guidance and life skills sessions for young women with male partner engagement to ensure that our 
skills training programs result in economic empowerment and autonomy, while mitigating potential 
backlash and domestic violence. This year, the majority (79%) of young women in the program 
reported independently making the decision on the type of work that they do. Even though, at the 
start of the initiative, we found that a young woman's agency in determining their employment 
pathway is generally considered secondary to the economic well-being of the household. A recent 
survey also revealed that women’s economic empowerment is increasing in Kakuma and Kalobeyei 
(where WUSC operates in Kenya) due, in part, to community sensitization campaigns delivered by 
our partners. The worsening economic situation in these regions has also forced families to accept 
women actively participating in the workforce so that they can earn an 
income and contribute to household expenses. 


Despite overall gains, there were some notable declines in girls’ 
confidence and perceptions of support during pandemic- 
related school closures, and psychosocial issues among 
girls increased during this time. This suggests that gains 
to girls’ sense of wellbeing and agency can be fragile 
and heavily influenced by contextual and situational 
factors, especially in times of crisis, highlighting a need to 
create strong, resilient, and multi-faceted structures for 
sustainably supporting girls’ overall wellbeing. 
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Enoka Liyanaarachchi, an entrepreneur who participated in the Emerging Women’s Summit in 2019 
organized by Lanka Impact Investing Network, was featured in their reality show “Ath Pavura” in 
Dodangoda, Sri Lanka. 2019 © Nina LaFlamme 


A Message from Youth to Leaders on Girls’ Education 


Education for millions of youth was disrupted in Kenya as a result of pandemic-related school 
closures, leaving significant gaps in learning. Falastin, Liem, and Mary are three of the many young 
women who were impacted. With the support of WUSC partners, they have successfully returned to 
school and now use their voices to advocate for girls’ education across the country. 

To mark International Day of the Girl on October 11, they participated in a panel discussion hosted 
by UK Aid's Girls’ Education Challenge where they shared the challenges they faced in accessing 
education, and the interventions that were most helpful to overcome them. In line with this year’s 
theme of the Day of the Girl, calling on government and policymakers to make more targeted 
investments in reducing barriers to girls’ education, these young women also shared their messages 
to decision-makers. Mary, who wishes to use her education to improve the lives of her family and 
change her community's perception of the value of girls’ education, highlighted the importance of 
continuing education beyond the secondary levels. 


“I would like [the country] to offer more scholarships to 
M students joining secondary schools and universities because 

of the high poverty level in my community, which prevents 

most students from accessing [higher] education. With more 

scholarships in the country, many students will be able to 

reach and achieve their dreams.” 

Mary, Secondary School Student in Kenya 


> Addressing Structural and Relational Barriers to Women's Economic 
Empowerment 


When people are more aware of their rights, they are better able to participate in the decisions that 
affect their lives. They are also better able to push for more inclusive structures within classrooms, 
workplaces, and communities that enforce those rights and enable equitable access to safe, decent, 
inclusive, and sustainable opportunities. 


In our economic opportunities programming, we work to ensure that young women are aware of 
labour laws, their economic and workplace rights, and options for reporting cases of gender-based 
violence, including workplace sexual harassment and bullying. For example, in Jordan, we are 
working with partners to implement gender-responsive and inclusive media campaigns designed 
to raise awareness among women and other community members (in particular men and boys), 
leaders, and national and private sector actors on women’s rights in the workplace. As a result of 
these interventions, the number of women supported by WUSC's programming in Jordan who are 
aware of their rights in the workplace increased from 59% at the start of our initiative to 85% within 
just a few years. 


Of course, awareness of one’s rights must extend beyond the individual. Engaging men and boys 

on women's rights is a key strategy for advancing gender equality and social inclusion. In Kenya, 
WUSC works with the Danish Refugee Council to actively engage the male partners of our skills 
training participants. Through outreach and capacity-building sessions, we focus on gender roles 
within households and promote the value of joint decision-making between partners. Two years into 
the program, we are already seeing results of this work: 79% of women and girls report that their 
family members support them working outside the home, compared to 71% at the beginning of the 
initiative. 
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Gender equality training for partners in Amman, Jordan. June 2020. © WUSC 
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Strengthening Partners’ Capacity in Gender Equality and Social Inclusion 
through Volunteer Collaboration 

Through IGNI+E, WUSC's flagship volunteer cooperation program, we work with partner 
organizations to improve awareness of gender equality and social inclusion (GESI) and, more 
importantly, to help partners define the specific GESI needs in their activities. We then match 
partners to volunteers who can provide targeted support. 

This past year, 352 partner staff participated in GESI training. The majority (94%) of participants 
reported being more aware of policies and practices that perpetuate gender-based inequalities and 
constrain the equitable access of vulnerable youth to employment-related initiatives and services. 
Partner organizations have also reported improved performance through the support of volunteers 
to increase awareness in GESI and improve policies and practices. 

For example, in Vietnam, the Center for Social Innovation and Entrepreneurship (CSIE) has worked 
with a volunteer who provided extensive capacity support in gender equality. Following their 
collaboration, CSIE reported that the institutional changes from mainstreaming gender equality 
into their programming, monitoring and evaluation, and communications have led to sustainable 
performance growth. CSIE also reported that Volunteer Gender Advisor, Slava, significantly 
increased their staff's knowledge and skills in gender equality. 


“Slava, with his academic background and research expertise in gender 
equality, has opened CSIE, its staff and its partners up to a new area of 
knowledge and practice on gender equality and gender mainstreaming. With 
Slava's design and delivery, we have developed two online courses on gender 
equality on our online education platform, organized a series of webinars 
from fundamentals to advanced knowledge about gender equality for CSIE 
staff and our partners, including social enterprises and Vietnamese youth. 
After the workshops, our staff became more sensitive to gender equality issues 
and have a better understanding of how to embed gender equality in our 
current programs and activities.” 


Truong Nam Thang, Director, CSIE 


Association's (USSIA) green coal project, funded by the VCP, 
producing green coal briquettes in Kampala, Uganda. 2022. 


Women participating in Uganda Small Scale Industries 
© Bukenya Christopher 


SPECIAL EMPOWERMENT INITIATIVE 


An important part of empowerment is strengthening the capacity of women's rights organizations 
and feminist organizations to fight for equality. Through a partnership with the Equality Fund and 
Toronto Foundation, WUSC is supporting a new model for sustainable investment in gender equality, 
which integrates gender-lens investing and multi-sectoral philanthropy to provide sustainable 
funding to organizations across the globe. 


Together, we co-designed Activate, a funding stream launched this year that brings resources to 
feminist funds with a non-competitive, participatory approach to allocate these funds between 
themselves. This unique model makes it possible for feminist funds to provide grants and reach 
women's rights and feminist organizations that often have limited access to mainstream funding. 
The Activate stream has now committed $14m to 23 feminist funds operating at the national, 
sub-regional, regional, and global levels. In total, the Equality Fund granted $9.1 million to 179 
organizations across five continents this year—a 56 percent increase from the previous year. 


DURABLE SOLUTIONS 


FOR REFUGEES 


PROGRAMMING CONTEXT 


At the end of 2021, there were an estimated 89.3 million forcibly displaced persons across the 
globe, which represents 1% of the world’s population and an 8% increase since last year. This 
increase is largely attributed to conflicts and humanitarian crises in places such as Afghanistan, 
the Tigray region, the Central Sahel region, Myanmar, Venezuela, Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, South Sudan, Sudan, Yemen and Syria. The more recent war in Ukraine has resulted in the 
internal displacement of more than 7 million people and 6 million additional refugees thus far and 
is expected to create more. Future increases in displacement are also predicted in the context of 
climate change. It is estimated that by 2050, over 200 million people could be forcibly displaced 
within their own countries due to climate change. Forced displacement disproportionately affects 
young people; 41% of people who have been forcibly displaced are under the age of 18. 


The pandemic led to drastic reductions in the already limited number of durable solutions available 
to forcibly displaced persons, such as resettlement, local integration, or voluntary repatriation. In 
2021, 429,300 refugees returned to their countries of origin; 56,700 refugees were naturalized in 
host countries; and 57,500 were resettled, all of which are substantially below pre-pandemic levels. 
Canada remains the largest receiver of resettled refugees, with 20,400 people arriving in the country 
in 2021. Lasting solutions and pathways for displaced persons continue to be urgently needed. 


WHAT WE'RE DOING 


WUSC employs a durable solutions lens to consider the unique ways that refugees can access 
enhanced opportunities through our work that may one day lead to a durable solution. We work 
with many refugee-led organizations across our programming and with partners who are committed 
to including refugee populations in the communities they serve. 


WUSC also remains uniquely positioned to influence the development of innovative complementary 
pathways for refugees in Canada and globally, by sharing the success and lessons learned from our 
more than 40 years of experience delivering the Student Refugee Program which combines access 
to higher education with resettlement. 


We also have a strong commitment to including and amplifying refugee voices and supporting 
refugee-led solutions. WUSC seeks to meet the needs and realities of refugee youth by ensuring 
meaningful consultation and collaboration with refugee youth leaders and community members. 


KEY RESULTS & REFLECTIONS 


es Expanding Education-Linked Pathways to Resettlement in Canada through 
the Student Refugee Program 


WUSC's flagship Student Refugee Program resettled 144 young refugees (including 65 women) for 
the 2021-22 academic year. These youth were supported by 80 sponsoring groups, including four 
Canadian institutions sponsoring for the first time. 


[> Charting New Employment-Linked Pathways in Canada through the 
HIRES Initiative 


WUSC's new HIRES initiative builds on the success of our Student Refugee Program by working 
with employers in the tourism and hospitality sector in British Columbia to resettle and employ 
young refugees. An initial evaluation of HIRES indicates that the program effectively supported 
the early social integration of participants, and that private sector partners were highly satisfied 
with the HIRES model as a means of recruiting and retaining employees. Participants came to 
Canada with strong soft skills and some of the technical skills required for success in the tourism 
and hospitality industry. Following their arrival, they also participated in in-person training at 
Camosun College, which helped prepare them for their work placements. The support they 
received from their Workplace Sponsorship Groups, whose members personally invested in 
participants’ professional and social integration, were also key to success. Evaluation activities 
will continue into 2023 with support from World Education Services’ Mariam Assefa Fund. 


Responding to The Education and 
Displacement Crisis in Afghanistan 


When Canada committed to resettling at least 
40,000 Afghan refugees, WUSC called upon 
members of the postsecondary education 
community across the country to lend their 
support through the Student Refugee Program. 
Fifteen post-secondary institutions from across 
the country stepped up to create additional 
opportunities for Afghan students to continue 
their education on their campuses. Through | 
the Student Refugee Program, these youth will 

| access both a safe learning environment and 
the means to rebuild their life. 


One of the participants of our HIRES program during the capstone event wrapping up their training in 
tourism and hospitality at Camosun College in British Columbia, Canada 2022. © Camosun College 


p> Supporting Other Countries 
to Respond to the Global 
Displacement Crisis 


WUSC's Student Refugee Program has 
become a global example of a best practice 
in implementing complementary pathways 
for refugees, and a go-to resource for other 
countries wishing to become active in these 
efforts. We provide expertise and technical 
support through multiple mechanisms 

and forums. As a technical advisor, WUSC 
worked to help establish new complementary 
pathways in five new geographies, including 
through the SHARE and PASSWORLD 
initiatives, which aim to develop new 
education and employment-linked pathways 
for refugees in Europe. 


In our capacity as Co-Chair and Secretariat 
of the Global Task Force on Third Country 
Education Pathways, WUSC has contributed 
to the development of global minimum 
standards on complementary education 
pathways; the launch of a global community 
of practice on education pathways for 
refugees; and the development of policy 
and programming recommendations for the 
Department of State in the US in anticipation 
of a new education pathway for refugees in 
2022. 


Members of the first cohort of the Refugee 
Athlete Stream of WUSC’s Student Refugee 
Program participating in an event at Sheridan 
College, Canada 2022.© WUSC 


G The Impact of Resettlement on 
Economic Opportunities 
for Refugees 


Providing young refugees with a pathway to 
resettlement is one way to expand access to 
economic opportunities. In many contexts of 
displacement, youth are legally prevented from 
traditional means of work due to their refugee 
status. Through HIRES, young refugees are not 
only granted the legal right to work in Canada 
through their status as permanent residents, 
but also linked directly to unfilled opportunities 
in the Canadian job market. Through this 
connection, program participants can overcome 
the challenge of finding their first job, a barrier 
that many newcomers face. By facilitating this 
important first step, previously displaced youth 
can begin to build a fulfilling career in Canada. 


Engaging New Actors in Support of Refugee 
Resettlement 


Employers are not the only new partners 
involved in WUSC's complementary pathways 
programs. This year, we expanded the Student 
Refugee Program by creating a new stream 
focused on athletics. In collaboration with the 
International Olympic Committee, UNHCR, and 
Sheridan College, we welcomed three athletes 
from the Refugee Olympic Team: Rose Nathike 
Likonyen, Paulo Amotun Lokoro, and James 
Nyang Chiengjiek who all began studies at 
Sheridan College. 


Programming Principles in Action: Inclusivity 


WUSC's DREEM program supports the Mastercard Foundation and its Scholars Program partners 
in fostering greater inclusion of refugees and youth with disabilities. Toward this goal, we 
established an Inclusion Working Group which has highlighted the power of peer education in 
inclusion programming. Institutions value hearing from their peers about the progressive work 
they are undertaking and how they are implementing best practices in ways that are suited to 
their unique contexts. Through this network, we have also created space for young refugees 

to share their experiences and influence future practices. When institutions hear directly from 
refugee and displaced students and students with disabilities, the challenges they face are made 
more real and the impact of policy changes and accommodations can be tailored to be more 
impactful. As a result of conversations held by the Inclusion Working Group, for example, one 
participating institution changed their policy to allow for rolling admissions for refugee students. 


Students in class at the Arrupe Learning Center in Kakum, Kenya. 2021 © WUSC 


VOLUNTEERING FOR 


DEVELOPMENT 


WUSC is committed to strengthening the knowledge and capacities of Canadians to contribute to 
global development efforts. This year, WUSC mobilized 544 individuals and institutions in support of 
Canadians’ engagement and to improve their awareness and understanding of global development 
issues. 


To measure changes in knowledge and understanding, WUSC surveys volunteers after they 
complete their training and throughout their engagement. This year, 91% of those surveyed 
reported that, compared to before the training, they felt more confident in their abilities to apply 
the knowledge they had gained to contribute to Canada’s global development efforts. One of our 
e-volunteers reported that the training session made her feel more connected with her peers, which 
helped to increase her confidence and sense of support during her online assignment. 


STRENGTHENING THE CAPACITY OF PARTNER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Through volunteer assignments, individuals support WUSC partners to enhance their performance 
and deliver innovative, inclusive, and environmentally sustainable initiatives. 


In Kenya, one of our partners, Invest in Africa (IIA), welcomed two volunteers, one specializing 

in resource mobilization and the other specializing in partnership development. IIA is a private 
sector initiative that supports Kenyan small-to-medium enterprises (SMEs) by connecting them to 
multinationals and large businesses; improving their access to skills development, contracts, and 
finance; strengthening relationships; and contributing to quality policy dialogue in the investment 
context in Kenya. 


“Our partnership with WUSC has been timely and instrumental 
M in our growth as an impact network. Through the volunteer 

program, we have enhanced our structures and adopted best 

practices, particularly in gender, youth and sustainability. The 

network of partners has also enhanced our learning and we 

are excited to see what we can achieve.” 

- Terry Kinyua, Country Manager, IIA 


INVESTING IN PARTNERY INNOVATION 


This past year, we launched the second cycle of our Partner Innovation Fund through which nine 
partners received funding to develop, implement, and scale innovative and gender-responsive 
initiatives and services that are designed to promote the equitable economic empowerment of 
vulnerable youth, women, and displaced youth. 


In Vietnam, Women Initiative for Start-up and Entrepreneurship (WISE) was searching for a solution 
to support women entrepreneurs to access markets in Europe. Rigorous quality requirements 

and standards require significant investments from SMEs, which can be difficult for businesses 

of their size to obtain, especially women-owned businesses. WISE used funding from the Partner 
Innovation Fund to develop a one-stop-shop sales platform for European buyers called ‘Miss Linh’. 
This platform is exclusively for Vietnamese suppliers and sustainable agri-food products, particularly 
young women entrepreneurs. WISE also provided women entrepreneurs with mentoring, marketing, 
and logistics support to improve their products and services and prepare them to meet export 
requirements. 


To support the success of this solution, WISE was paired with a communications e-volunteer who 
helped increase the visibility of this initiative by co-developing a communications strategy targeting 
global audiences. By creating new social media accounts and launching an accessible website in 
English, Laeba and the WISE communications team were able to expand their online presence which 
was crucial for this cross-border initiative. They also collaborated on communications efforts to raise 
awareness among women entrepreneurs of the support available to them through WISE. 


Loan Van, founder and CEO of Real Bean Coffee, an SME producing and exporting specialty coffee 
from Vietnam, benefited from the training course offered by WISE. She explained that the training 
course helped to address some of her company’s concerns with exporting and that she was able to 
gain knowledge about market research, packaging and labelling in accordance with EU regulations 
and export strategies. Since then, she shared that 

they have now signed a service agreement with 
partners in the Netherlands and will soon 
send their first shipment of coffee 
to customers. 


Phuc Do (right) and Van Thi 

Loan (left), founder of Real 

Bean Coffee, make a speech 

for the Silver Prize of the 
Asean-Korea Excellent Design 
Ceremony Award. Ms. Loan 

was supported by VCP Partner 
Women Initiative for Start-up 

and Entrepreneurship (WISE) to 
introduce their products on the 
Miss Linh platform. Vietnam 2020 
© Van Thi Loan 


VOLUNTEERS RETURN MORE COMMITTED TO GLOBAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Sometimes WUSC volunteers complete an assignment so motivated to do more that they soon 
return to take part in another one. Irene, who first began volunteering with WUSC in 2019 as 

a Digital Marketing Advisor in Ghana, was one of them. She recently returned to Ghana as a 
Communications Advisor with the Council for Technical and Vocational Education and Training 
(CTVET). 


“My journey in taking action towards international 

M development started in 2019 when I joined WUSC. I 
challenged myself to become involved in empowering youth 
and women in Ghana through volunteerism using my 
expertise in communications. | continue to support WUSC's 
vision of a better world for all young people!” 


Irene, WUSC Volunteer 


We witnessed this same passion from our e-volunteers as well. 


“As a refugee in Canada with extensive experience in 
M international development, it was very hard for me to 
find quality employment. | doubted my confidence in my 
professional skills. When I volunteered with [WUSC], | came 
back to my professional background and got my confidence 
back. l'm currently an Alumni Advisory Committee Member 
[with WUSC]. | got my citizenship this month, and l'm ready 
to begin in-person volunteering.” 


WUSC e-Volunteer 
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BLab Head of Operations, Lucy Muigai, presents the Toolkit on Employee Diversity and Inclusion to partners during a 


Kenya VCP Partner Forum in Nairobi, that was supported by the Partner Innovation Fund. Kenya. 2022. © Alice Kimani 


KEIRA AND KWATHU NDI KWANU FIND WAYS TO 
COLLABORATE ACROSS BORDERS DURING TRAVEL 
RESTRICTIONS 


As a student at the University of Waterloo’s International Development program, Keira was excited 
for the opportunity to take on a volunteer assignment in her fourth year of study. However, after the 
pandemic hit, she realized her chosen assignment as a Communications and Partnerships Officer 
with Kwathu Ndi Kwanu (KNK) in Malawi would have to be remote. Keira and the KNK team worked 
together to overcome the time and space differences to meet the organization’s communications 
and partnership needs. 


In support of KNK’s mission to empower survivors of gender-based violence and young single 
mothers, Keira and her organizational counterparts found ways to collaborate on the development 
of social media campaigns, despite working at a distance, using online content creation tools. 


Keira says this experience has strengthened her knowledge and capacities in the field of 
communication and social media, and it has exposed her to the needs and experiences of young 
single mothers and survivors of gender-based violence in Malawi. It has also helped her to become a 
stronger advocate for global development in her personal life. 


women | work with, and the communities the organization 
supports in the last 90 days. | am always thrilled to share my 
experience and personal anecdotes with loved ones, strangers, 
and almost anyone who will listen!” 


M “I have discovered so much about myself, the incredible young 


Keira, WUSC e-Volunteer 


PUBLIC ENGAGEMENT 


& KNOWLEDGE SHARING 


May 2021 
75th International Seminar 


The annual International Seminar, for the first time 
since it began in 1948, was held online! It brought 
together a group of youth from Canada, Ghana, 
Kenya, Malawi, Sri Lanka, Vietnam and Uganda to 
learn about and use systems mapping and analysis 
tools to understand the challenges faced by youth, 
especially young women and young refugees. 


June 2021 


Book Launch with Student Refugee Program 
Alum, Dr. Veronica Fynn Bruey 


We were thrilled to host a virtual book launch 

for Dr. Veronica Fynn Bruey's new book, Deadly 
Voyages: Migrant Journeys across the Globe. This 
important collection of research and perspectives 
explores the burdens and impact of perilous 
migration, while considering which laws, policies, 
practices, and venues might establish empathy and 
protection for migrants. 


September 2021 


Launch of a new Report on Volunteer 
Cooperation and Gender Finance 


Working with the Criterion Institute, we launched 
a new report that explores how volunteers and 
volunteer cooperation agencies are helping to 
move the needle on gender lens investment. The 
report includes a number of recommendations 
to strengthen these efforts, such as prioritizing 
longer-term volunteer assignments that focus 

on developing relationships, and supporting 
volunteers to continue to advocate for change 
within financial systems upon their return home. 


November 2021 


Amplifying the Voices and Experiences of 
Refugee Leaders 


In collaboration with the Global Refugee Youth 
Network, WUSC co-hosted a discussion on refugee 
youth leadership. The global virtual event brought 
young refugee leaders from around the world 
together with representatives of governments, 
NGOs, multilateral organizations, education 
institutions, and the private sector. During the 
event, participants heard from refugee leaders 
and allies who shared their perspectives on what 
meaningful refugee youth leadership means to 
them and highlighted ways that allies can support 
refugee leaders. In total, more than 80 participants 
attended the event (over 50% of participants were 
young refugee leaders from Africa, South America, 
and the Middle East). 


December 2021 
Celebrating Canada’s International Volunteers! 


To celebrate International Volunteer Day, WUSC, in 
collaboration with 12 other volunteer cooperation 
organizations, hosted a two-part virtual event 

on December 9th, 2021 on global resiliency 

and volunteerism to draw attention to some of 
the most pressing issues that affect the most 
vulnerable. The webinar included an engaging 
panel discussion and Q and A session with experts 
in the field, followed by an intimate discussion 
called the Human Library, where international 
volunteers shared their lived experiences and 
engaged in discussions around gender equality, 
climate justice, and diversity & inclusion. In 
addition to celebrating international volunteers 

by highlighting their personal experiences and 
showcasing opportunities for participants to get 
involved, we also focused on raising awareness 

of the importance of international solidarity, 
specifically in the context of the global pandemic. 


January 2022 
11th Annual International Forum 


The 11th International Forum, held virtually for the 
second year, dove into the common purposes and 
shared futures of social movements and global 
development leaders. Taking place from January 
25th to January 27th 2022, this year’s Forum 
invited speakers from across the globe to discuss 
issues from LGBTQ2¢+ rights to funding youth 
climate change initiatives and more. Key outcomes 
from the Forum included: empowering those with 
lived experiences to be at the centre of decision- 
making, treating youth organizations as the 
changemakers they are, improving accessibility to 
resources and knowledge for all, and encouraging 
development organizations to become more 
flexible and adaptable to social movements. 


Launch of New Report on How to Support 
Women Climate Entrepreneurs 


In collaboration with the Aga Khan Foundation 
Canada and the Aspen Network for Development 
Entrepreneurs we launched a new report, 
Strategies for Incubators and Accelerators: 
Strengthening Ecosystems for Women Climate 
Entrepreneurs in sub-Saharan Africa, as part of our 
joint Accelerating Women Climate Entrepreneurs 
(AWCE) initiative. The report highlights the voices 
of women climate entrepreneurs who play an 
important role in developing solutions to tackle the 
climate crisis in their communities and identifies 
numerous challenges and opportunities for women 


climate entrepreneurs in sub-Saharan Africa. 


February 2022 
A Sweet Partnership with Peace by Chocolate 


Through a new partnership with Peace by 
Chocolate—a thriving Canadian company based 
out of Nova Scotia and founded by former refugee, 
Tareq Hadhad—we launched a new special edition 
chocolate bar to raise awareness and funds for 
our refugee resettlement work in Canada. With 
every Peace by Piece chocolate bar sold, one dollar 
supports our Student Refugee Program, providing 
young refugees with life-changing opportunities 

to continue their post-secondary education on 
Canadian campuses and build a better future for 
themselves and their families. 


March 2022 


Launch of a Youth Manifesto for Refugee 
Education at the Together for Learning Summit 


Members of the Refugee Education Council— 
Canada’s youth-led advisory committee for its 
Together for Learning campaign in support of 
education for refugee and displaced youth— 
launched a Youth Manifesto for Refugee Education, 
A Vision for the Education of Refugee and Displaced 
Learners, at the Together for Learning Summit 

in March. The Manifesto amplifies the voices of 
those who are most impacted by global education 
decisions and yet who have been historically under- 
represented in such decision-making processes. 


2021-2022 MEMBERS 


Acadia University e @ 
Alexander College @ 
Algoma University e 
Algonquin College e e 
Ashbury College @ 
Bishop's University @ 
Bow Valley College @ 
Brandon University @ @ 
Brighton College 


British Columbia Institute of 
Technology e e 


Brock University e @ 
Camosun Collegeee 
Canadore College e 
Carleton University ee 
Cégep Garneau 

Cégep Heritage College 
Cégep de Jonquière © 
Cégep de Lévis-Lauzon © 
Cégep Limoilou @ 

Cégep Marie-Victorin @ 
Cégep de Matane e 

Cégep de Sherbrooke © 
Cégep du Vieux Montréal e 
Cégep Édouard-Montpetit e 


Cégep régional de Lanaudière 
à Terrebonne @ 


Champlain Regional College 


- Lennoxville @ 


Collège d'Alma @ 

Collège de Maisonneuve @ 
Collège Montmorency e 
Columbia College © 
Concordia University © 
Confederation College @ 
Dalhousie University e @ 

- Agricultural Campus @ 
Durham College 

HEC Montréal @ 

Humber College e e 
Huron University College e e 


King's University College e 


Kwantlen Polytechnic University 


La Cité e 

Lakehead University e 
Laurentian University e e 
MacEwan University @ 


Manitoba Institute for Trades 
and Technology (MITT) e e 


McGill University e e 
McMaster University e e 


Memorial University of 
Newfoundland ee 


Mount Allison University @ 
Mount Royal University © 


Mount Saint 
Vincent University e @ 


Niagara College 


Nipissing University e @ 
North Island College @ 
Northern Lights College e 


Nova Scotia 
Community College e 


Ontario Tech University e e 
Pearson College @ 

Queen's University e @ 

Red River College e @ 
Ryerson University @ @ 

Saint Mary's University ®© @ 
Sault College © 

Seneca College @ 

Sheridan College @ 

Simon Fraser University e @ 
St. Francis Xavier University @ 
Thompson Rivers University @ 
Trent University ® @ 
Université de Hearst @ 


Université de Montréal © 


Université de Saint Boniface ® @ 


Université de Sherbrooke © 
Université du Québec 

- a Montréal e 

- en Outaouais @ 

Université Laval e e 
University of Alberta e e 
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University of 
British Columbia 
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University of Calgary 
University of Guelph 
University of King’s College 
University of Lethbridge 
University of Manitoba 
University of New Brunswick 
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University of Ottawa 


University of Prince Edward 
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University of Regina 
University of Saskatchewan 
University of the Fraser Valley 
University of Toronto 


- Innis College 


- Mississauga Campus 

- New College 

- Scarborough Campus 

- Trinity College 

- University College 

- Victoria College 
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University of Victoria 
University of Waterloo 
University of Windsor 
University of Winnipeg 
Vancouver Island University 
Vanier College 

Western University 
Wilfrid Laurier University 
- Brantford Campus 
York University 

- Glendon Campus 


Yukon University 
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Al Friesen 

Angèle Touchette @ 
Edwin Harris @ 
Jean-Guy Trépanier © 
Marc Dolgin @ 
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Michel Chaurette @ 
Pierre Le Francois @ 
Scott Sterns @ 
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icipants of the WUSC Local Committee Leadership meeting. Université du Québec en 
Oiiaouais. Canada. August 2019. © WUSC 
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2021-2022 INITIATIVES 


Accelerating Women Climate Entrepreneurs 
(AWCE) 


Developing investment ecosystems for women climate 
entrepreneurs, and economic intermediaries, as well as 
a road map for future interventions. 


9 Uganda, Kenya, © Global Affairs Canada 
Tanzania, Nigeria, 


South Africa, Malawi 


Adolescent Girls’ Education in Crisis Initiative 
(AGENCI) 


Enhancing the empowerment of girls and young women 


pursuing educational pathways in crisis affected areas. 


© South Sudan, Syria, © Global Affairs Canada 
Uganda 


Bolstering Reconstruction in Iraq through 
Development, Growth and Employment 
(BRIDGE) 

Strengthening the quality and relevance of technical 


and vocational education and training for conflict- 
affected youth. 


9 Iraq © Global Affairs Canada 


Beyond Zero Harm (BZH) 


Testing the BZH framework—a participatory process 
for discussing, defining, measuring and analyzing 
community well-being—in mining communities. 


9 Burkina Faso, © IDRC 


Ghana, Guinea 


Displaced and Refugee youth Enabling 
Environment Mechanism (DREEM) 


Addressing the needs and aspirations of refugee 
and displaced youth by enhancing employment, 
entrepreneurship and employment pathways. 


9 Kenya and various © Mastercard Foundation 


Equality Fund Initiative 


Support the scaling up of the Equality Fund in its 
mission to fund women’s rights organizations and 
feminist movements across the globe. 


© Global Affairs Canada and others 


9 Various 


Field Support Services (FSSP) 


Providing management and technical assistance to 
improve the delivery of Canadian overseas development 
assistance. 


È Democratic Republic of © Global Affairs Canada 


Congo, Ethiopia, Kenya, 
Mozambique, Peru, South 
Africa, Vietnam 


Hospitality Industry welcomes Refugee 
Employment-linked Sponsorship (HIRES) 
Resettling refugee youth through a unique private 


sponsorship pathway that partners with Canadian 
businesses. 


9 Canada, Kenya © Immigration, Refugees and 


Citizenship Canada 


Inclusive Climate Chante Adaptation for a 
Sustainable Africa (ICCASA) 
Building the capacity of policy makers and climate 


negotiators to integrate gender into national climate 
change policies. 


© Various © African Development Bank Group 
Innovation in Non-traditional Vocational 
Education and Skills Training (INVEST) 

Building sustainable pathways to enhanced economic 


empowerment, well-being and inclusive growth for 
young women in Accra, Kumasi, and Sekondi-Takoradi. 


9 Ghana © Global Affairs Canada 


Innovative Global Networks for Inclusion + 
Equality (IGNI+E) 
Addressing youth unemployment and improving 


wellbeing and gender equality using an inclusive 
systems approach with international volunteers 


© Global Affairs 
Canada 


9 Canada, Ghana, Kenya, 
Malawi, Sri Lanka, Uganda, 
Vietnam 


Kenya Equity in Education Project (KEEP II) 


Improving access to quality, girl-friendly education for 
youth in refugee contexts, particularly young girls. 


9 Kenya © UK AID 


Learning through Education and Access to Skills 
for Employment (LEAP) 

Increasing the empowerment of adolescent girls and 
young women through improving learning outcomes 


at school and increasing equitable participation in the 
workforce. 


9 Kenya © Global Affairs Canada 


Mongolia Enhancing Resource Management 
through Institutional Transformation (MERIT) 


Providing technical assistance to the Mongolian public 
sector through international volunteer cooperation. 


9 Mongolia © Global Affairs Canada 


Projet d’appui aux activités génératrices de 
revenus dans la zone d’intervention de la CBG 
(PA-AGR) 


Improving the socio-economic conditions of populations 


impacted by CBG through income-generating activities 
(IGA) in neighboring municipalities 


9 Guinea © Compagnie des Bauxites de Guinée (CBG) 


Programme de restauration et d’amélioration 
des moyens de subsistance dans les villages de 
Hamdallaye et Fassaly Foutabeh (PRAMS) 


Improving livelihoods in the villages of Hamdallaye and 


Fassaly Foutabhè in Guinea to mitigate the impacts of 
the CBG Extension Project 


9 Guinea © Compagnie des Bauxites de Guinée (CBG) 


Projet d’amélioration de la santé des mére et des 
enfants au Burkina Faso (PASME 2) 
Stopping preventable maternal, newborn and child 


deaths through capacity building for health personnel 
and awareness raising for women and families. 


9 Burkina Faso © Global Affairs Canada 


Projet d’appui a la scolarisation des filles au Mali 
(PASCOFI) 


Improving learning outcomes for girls affected by 
conflict in Mopti and Segou through interventions at 
community, family, school and individual levels 


9 Mali © Global Affairs Canada 


Programme canadien de bourses de la 
Francophonie (PCBF) 

Building institutional capacities by training students 
from developing countries of La Francophonie. 


9 Various © Global Affairs Canada 


Sustainable Agriculture in the Caribbean (SAC) 


Promoting climate resilient agriculture for equitable 
economic growth to increase youth economic prosperity 
in more sustainable agricultural markets. 


9 Dominica, Guyana, © Global Affairs Canada 
Jamaica, Saint Lucia, 


Suriname 


Student Refugee Program 


Providing young refugees with pathways to resettlement 


through post-secondary education in Canada. 


9 Canada, Jordan, Kenya, Lebanon, © Various 


Malawi, Tanzania, Uganda 


West Africa Governance and Economic 
Sustainability (WAGES) 


Engaging communities in the effective management of 
extractive resource investment. 


9 Burkina Faso, Ghana, © Global Affairs Canada 


Guinea 


Women’s Economic Linkages and Employment 
Development Project (WE LEAD) 


Increasing women’s access to employment by reducing 
the barriers women face to entering and remaining in 
the workforce. 


9 Jordan © Global Affairs Canada 


PROGRAMMING PORTFOLIO 


by program expenditures 


@ Education: 22% 
® Economic Opportunities: 17% 
© Empowerment: 17% 
© Other: 44% 


To see the full list of initiatives, download our new 
Project Transparency Report at wusc.ca. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT 
OF FINANCIAL POSITION OF OPERATIONS 


March 31, 2022, with comparative March 31, 2022, with comparative 
information for 2021 information for 2021 
2022 2021 2022 2021 
Assets $ $ Revenue $ $ 
Current assets Grants and contributions 
Cash and cash equivalents 12,437,651 18,490,434 Government of Canada 28,594,213 21,842,929 
Short-term investments 140,000 140,000 UK-Aid 6,838,424 5,901,802 
Program receivables 4,718,398 4,052,364 Other Canadian funding 1,038,974 1,146,114 
Advances receivable 222,719 535,506 Other foreign funding 1,467,960 1,242,973 
Prepaid expenses 246,263 297,501 Other income 173,958 180,846 
17,765,031 23,515,805 Donated services 1,909,931 955,087 
Long-term investments 49,995 49,995 40,023,460 31,269,751 
Tangible capital Expenses 
and intangible assets 425,888 628,715 Programs 34,064,746 26,707,461 
18,240,914 24,194,515 Operations 3,648,015 3,154,630 
Liabilities and Net Assets Fundraising and 
Current liabilities alumni engagement 210,318 221,183 
Accounts payable Governance 15,755 19,684 
and accrued liabilities 1,953,805 1,854,961 Donated services 1,909,931 955,087 
Deferred contributions and 39,848,765 31,058,045 
contract advances 12,421,734 18,593,431 Excess of revenue over expenses 
Deferred revenue - before undernoted item 174,695 211,706 
Lewis Perinbam award 38,458 42,556 Severance - restructuring 51,483 118,229 
14,413,997 20,490,948 Excess of revenue over expenses 123,212 93,477 
Net Assets 
Invested in tangible capital and 
intangible assets 425,888 628,715 
Internally restricted 3,331,952 3,005,913 
Endowment pung 620 68.939 View our full financial statements online at wusc.ca. 


3,826,917 3,703,567 
18,240,914 24,194,515 


Patience Amposah, a seamstress and woman 
entrepreneur Who received business training, 
supported by the WAGES project in Ateiku, Wassa 
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Hue Nguyen, teachers and students in Me LE at the Asian Culinary Cooking Class 
at the Hoa Sua School, Vietnam 2019. © Frederic Sèguin 


WUSC : You can help create a better world 
1404 Scott Street, : for youth. 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K1Y 2N2 : Visit us online at wusc.ca or call us at 

& 1-613-798-7477 or 1-800-267-8699 : 1-800-267-8699 to learn how you can 

Q www.wusc.ca : help provide youth with life-changing 

f facebook.com/wusc.ca : education, economic opportunities, and 
W @WorldUniService empowerment. 

@wusc_eumc : Charitable Registration Number 


11930 4848 RR0001 


WUSC acknowledges that its main office, in Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, is located on the traditional, unceded 
Anishinaabe Algonquin Territories. WUSC has employees who work and benefit from living on Indigenous 
territories across Canada, the United States, and globally. 
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